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Not Bénzhi/Bénshi (Eiiik, FEI) but Vaisravana/Kuvera (FEVSF TA) 


—Critical Review of Arlt/Hiyama’s Article on Gandharan Great Departure— 


Katsumi TANABE 


Introductory Remarks 


In 2006 I published my doctoral thesis in Japanese: The Origin of the Vaisravana Image (£4 
Y> PY KA © ike JEL), Sankibd-busshorin (iL = fs Hh HM), Tokyo. In this dissertation I 
identified the male figure (Fig. 1) holding a bow and an arrow depicted in Gandharan Great 
Departure (Fig. 2) as Vaisravana (EEY2lTX). However, in 2007, Osamu Izumoji (HH 2 RAE) 
of Ryukoku University, Kyoto published an article entitled “Hariti is the wife of the Great 
God of the Five Paths (73 #1)” in which he maliciously criticized my identification of the 
aforesaid armed figure as Vaisravana and in its stead identified the male figure armed with a 
bow (and arrow) as the Great God (General) of the Five Paths (7.38 X ##!) named Bénzhi/ 
Bénshi (Eiik, FF ik) in Chinese.' He based his identification solely on the descriptions of this 
god narrated only in the three Chinese sutras: the Foshuo taizi ruiying benqi jing (hit KF 
Fabs ASE, T3. 185), the Yichu pusa benqi jing (Seth MEAS AUKE, T3.188) and the Foshuo 
pu yao jing (AL ai? We, T3. 186).’ In a sense, his identification is well worth taking into 
account and publishing because it depends solely upon the two attributes of Bénzhi/Bénshi: a 
bow and an arrow without taking into consideration various types of male figures armed or 
unarmed in the Gandharan Great Departure. He kindly sent me a photocopy of his paper and 
therefore, I replied him that his identification was completely wrong and beside the mark 
after succinctly explaining why his identification is incorrect. 

Four years later in June 2011, Seishi Karashima (7 ll #5) of Soka University, Tokyo 
sent me an e-mail in which he kindly informed me that the Chinese expression Bénzhi/Bénshi 
Benzhi was a fanciful transliteration of Vaisramana (EEYEIA), a by-form of Vaisravana. He 
seemed to be inclined to identify the above-mentioned Gandharan armed figure (Fig. 1) as 
Vaisramana/Bénzhi/Béenshi described in the aforesaid three Chinese sutras. Therefore I in- 
formed him of a few reasons why such an identification as Bénzhi/Bénshi was hardly tenable 
from iconographical point of view. What is more, through his e-mail I happened to know that 
Juhyung Rhi (4 #% = ) of Seoul National University had also attempted to identify the 
relevant armed figure as Bénzhi/Bénshi but he seemed to abandon it later.’ 

Since then, I had not encountered this identification as Bénzhi/Bénshi until at the 
beginning of January 2018 I happened to find the same wrong identification relying on the 


Izumoji 2007: 81-86. 
Izumoji 2007: 74-76, 82, 85. 
Arlt/Hiyama 2016: 195, note 46, and 201, acknowledgements. 
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same wrong literary basis and misunderstanding as already put forward by Izumoji in 2007, 
in the newly-founded online journal, Distant Worlds Journal, Vol. 1 (2016). It is found in the 
article written by young coauthors: Robert Arlt, German and Satomi Hiyama (#7 IL #32), 
Japanese (infra abbreviated, Arlt/Hiyama) both of whom I have been acquainted with for 
several years. Then, I felt as if I was unexpectedly shot by a gunman and a gunwoman from 
behind at moonless night. 

Anyhow, their so-called ‘New Evidence’ is no more than an enlarged repetition of 
misunderstanding already made by Izumoji around ten years ago. It is unfortunate that the 
article was published. However, in order to defend my thesis and also to prevent readers of 
the article from being misled into accepting a mistaken identification, I find it necessary to 
severely criticize the paper from the point of view of text criticism and iconographical 
analysis.’ 


1 Apocryphal Buddhist Scriptures 


First, I will begin by clarifying that the relevant passages of the two Chinese ‘sutras’ of which 
both Izumoji and Arlt /Hiyama used for their identifications were probably fabricated and 
inserted by Chinese compilers in China. As regards the relevant passage of the Foshuo pu yao 
jing (Ais WERE, dated 308 AD) I will exclude it from my discussion because the relevant 
passage (T3. 186. 507c) of this sutra is definitively of later interpolation made in China as 
Masaharu Arakawa and Kiyoshi Okano already demonstrated.” What is more, the most 
reliable text of the Sanskrit Lalitavistara, one of the ‘original’ sutra of the Foshuo pu yao 
jing, recently revised and annotated by Koichi Hokazono from several Sanskrit and Tibetan 
manuscripts, does not contain such a passage at all.° The same holds true of another Chinese 
translation of the Lalitavistara, the Fan guang da zhuangyan jing (77 RAE BRE, T3. 187) 
translated by an Indian priest Divakara (St 2 br] 4, Di Po He Luo) in 683. The text of the 
extant Lalitavistara was completed around 6" century AD and it is undoubtedly posterior to 
the Foshuo pu yao jing (hits Wens).’ 

From the above we might be allowed to assume that the relevant passage of the Foshuo 
pu yao jing did not exist in the original (lost) text of the Lalitavistara compiled in the north- 
west India or Gandhara by the second century AD at the latest.’ Therefore, the supposedly 
interpolated passage of this sutra should be better excluded from discussion of literary 
sources pertaining to the problem of Bénzhi/Bénshi. 

Arlt/Hiyama’s identification depends upon the following two passages: 

A Foshuo taizi ruiying benqi jing (hi KF Sia ANEUIE (T3. 185. 475c): 

BILES. REBREHITT ACTH, AVA EAH, BA Ea MGR, FEL. RE 

fit, eH A A, A SIZ. AR, SAA. SAS, CEA Pr 

Poe blarth, APSA, (ATE. Eta BES. PRAT. APR, MOREA, eae 

WGE, (TBH), 


Tanabe 1993/94, 1997. 

Arakawa 2006: 516; Okano 1990: 260-261; cf. Karashima 2016: 115, notes 87, 92. 
Hokazono 1997: 70, 82, 1998: 74-75, 86. 

Okano 1990: 244; Hokazono 1994: 103. 

Okano 1990: 265-264. 
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This passage narrates the Great Departure after the so-called the First Meditation (fi } @1#F) 
of the prince Siddhartha conducted under the Jambu-tree and His Pessimistic View of Life, 
not after His Leave from Kapilavastu. Arlt/ Hiyama translated this passage as follows 
(pp. 190-191): 
“After the prince had mounted Kanthaka, Candaka went ahead for several ten Li. (Then they) 
suddenly saw the great god, who reigned over the five paths (# 4 14 XK #H!), by the name of 
Bénzhi/Bénshi (Efiik), the single most powerful (of the gods). In his left and he held a bow, and in 
his right hand he had an arrow. At his waist he carried a sharp sword. He dwelled at an 
intersection of the three paths (Fit /#i =H 2 #1). The first is the path to the heaven(s). The second 
is the path to the human realm. The third are the three bad paths. This is the place, where spirits of 
the deceased pass and meet him. The prince asked him which path he should take. Benzhi/Bénshi 
frightened and bashful, threw away the bow and arrow, untied his sword, hesitated and then 


pointed towards heaven (path), and said to go on this path” (underline mine). 
(The prince advanced another several ten Li and encountered two hunters). 


B Yichu pusa bengi jing F8th WEA GORE (T3. 188. 619b): 

ALERT. 7H. WBS. ZAR aka. MA, Ay ATM, 2 PR 
5 APRA. Beall, EOGMZ. BAe AS, AR, SA. = 
VARA ZI, APR. DATE. ARATE, EEE, ARIE SBT. A 
BeMIZ, AFRIE. (pe, RADA 2. WHE, APTA. A 
fo 


This passage narrates almost the same story as the Foshuo taizi ruiying benqi jing. Arlt and 

Hiyama translated this passage as follows (pp. 191-192): 
(After Siddhartha’s First Meditation and His Pessimistic View of Life are described) “After the 
prince had ridden his horse for more than ten Li he saw a youth, named Bénzhi/Bénshi (Hi ik). 
Bénzhi/Bénshi was a great god among the demonic gods (Hd #H! fA fil), appearing threatening to 
everyone. He held a bow in his left and, and an arrow in his right hand. At his waist he carried a 
sharp sword. He stood on the road. Where Bénzhi/Bénshi stood there are three paths. The first one 
is the path to the heaven(s). The second is the path to the human realm. The third is the path of the 
bad ones going to hell (Jé 44 = Skt. naraka). He saw the prince from a distance and felt 
uncomfortable. When the prince’s horse stood directly in front of him, Bénzhi/Bénshi became 
scared and trembled. He loosened his sword and took the bow and arrow and remained standing 
on the path. The prince asked him which way he should go. Bénzhi/Bénshi immediately pointed 
to the heaven, (and said,) this is the path to go” (underline mine). 
(The prince advanced another several ten Li and encountered hunters). 


Before investigating the passages pertaining to the identification by Arlt/Hiyama, the 
problem must be examined whether the two relevant sutras quoted by them are valid for 
identification of the Gandharan Buddhist art. The supposed dates of the ‘translation’ 
(compilation, revision) of the two sutras are given as follows: 


Foshuo taizi ruiying benqi jing Ay BLA F Sita WS AS EL KE: from 222 to 253 AD translated by Zhi 
Qian (Zit) 
Yichu pusa benqi jing SAH EFWEASEGRE: 280-313 AD translated by Nie Dao Zhen (fH) 


The above-mentioned dates (3"-4™ centuries) seem to be almost contemporary with that 
of Gandharan sculpture. Therefore, we can use these two Chinese texts for identifying 
Gandharan iconography if they were undoubtedly translated from Gandhari or Sanskrit texts 
that actually existed in Gandhara. 
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However, these dates are solely based upon the names of the so-called translators written 
in the texts and later Buddhist records, but are not proved by any concrete evidence. That is 
to say, the dates 222—253 AD and 280-313 AD are post-quam. We should keep in mind that 
the two relevant texts cannot be precisely dated and can merely be traced back to the 3-4" 
centuries AD.’ Therefore, these two Chinese sutras and the relevant passages may be 
posterior to the armed figure depicted in the Gandharan Great Departure scene. If this is the 
case, Izumoji’s and Arlt/Hiyama’s identification loses validity. 

Next, it is now almost evident that these two sutras were not translated from the original 
Prakrit (Gandhari) or Sanskrit texts brought from Indian Subcontinent or Gandhara to China. 
According to Yiko Matsuda both are patchworks composed at least by two other lost sutras.'° 
She concludes rightly that it is doubtful that there was ever a Sanskrit text in the same format 
as the Foshuo taizi ruiying benqi jing (AF hia ts AS 2). In my opinion, the same can be 
said of the Yichu pusa benqi jing (#8 th *% Bb AS i€d # ) because both texts share a similar 
length, order, and story content.'' What is more, Satoshi Kawano analyzed the content of the 
Foshuo taizi ruiying bengi jing in comparison with the Xiuxing benqi jing {E47 ARK, T3. 
184. 467c~468a) and the Yichu pusa benqi jing, and then concluded definitively the first part 
(4) of the Foshuo taizi ruiying benqi jing is mostly based on the original shorter sutra 
(lost) of the Xiuxing benqi jing translated into Chinese in 197 AD." As far as my knowledge 
goes, no Buddhologist maintains and proves that these two ‘sutras’ are word-for-word 
translations from the Indic original texts and they once existed in India and Gandhara. In my 
opinion, both two passages on which Arlt/Hiyama’ study depend are apparently apocryphal 
scriptures (%€ #% , 4 ®E) fabricated in China most probably by Chinese monks." This 
contention is acceptable if we read the story developed in these two sutras. We can easily 
notice that the plot before and after the Great Departure is not coherent but rather confused as 
Patricia Eichenbaum Karetzky already mentioned.'* The standard order of the episodes of the 
prince Siddhartha after the First Meditation (1) (Fig. 3) is broadly arranged as follows: 


Marriage (2), Palace Life (3), Four Encounters (4), Life of Ease in Palace and Renunciation (5), 
Great Departure (6) and Encounter with Hunters (7) and Farewell to Kanthaka and Candaka (8).'° 


Although in some sutras such as the Xiuxing benqi jing (1& fy AX it2 #E) and the 
Sanghabhedavastu of the Milasarvastivadin’s Vinaya (RAS #i— YW) A ib FE AS AB AS St) the 
First Meditation (prathama-dhyana, #9] 14 Jif under the Jambu-tree seeing plowing) comes 
after the Four Encounters, such an arrangement of events does not affect our discussion.'° 

The problem lies in the fact that the Foshuo taizi ruiying bengi jing and the Yichu pusa 
benqi jing do not follow the above-mentioned order of episodes but mix up the order of 
events, and consequently put the First Meditation (1) after the Great Departure (6) not before. 


* Matsuda 1988: 487-489; Kawano 1991: 133-134; Nattier 2008: 10, 19, 135. 

Matsuda 1988: 481-482, 485-486. 

Matsuda 1988: 480, 488. 

Kawano 1991: 163-165. 

'- Oda 1976: 24. 

Karetzky 1992: introduction, 72. 

'S- Foucher 1905: 340-368, 1949: 92-107; Hargreaves 1939: 13-21; Nakamura 1992: 153-204; Karetzky 1992: 
51-80; Mori/Honzawa/Iwai 2000: 51-72. 

Pe T3184: 466b-467b; Gnoli 1977: 65—78; T. 24. 1450. 113c—114b. 
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More exactly speaking, the Great Departure splits into two parts (6-1, 6-2) between which is 
inserted the First Meditation (1). This split might be brought about by the compiler who got 
such an idea from the exceptional location of the First Meditation inserted just before the 
Great Departure of the Xiuxing benqi jing (Ets ANikuKE, T3. 184. 467b, c). 

Anyhow, in the Foshuo taizi ruiving bengi jing and the Yichu pusa benqi jing the first of 
the Great Departure (6-1) is followed by the First Meditation (1) after which the second 
departure from the Royal Field (6-2) takes place. The Foshuo taizi ruiying benqi jing says as 
follows: 

BOE... HS GN ce RE... ARIS, BIE, PEABIG RE FARBER EE ae Be 

KBR EERE... ... EAR SIE, HAT. BRB... ... (iat POLE)... 

. BE ES SERIA BTEC, APA a, A aii 

After midnight the prince Siddhartha called the groom named Candaka and riding the horse 

Kanthaka advanced to the gate. Then, the Four Lokapalas (VK +) having known the intention of 

the prince ordered the yaksas to hold the legs (hooves) of Kanthaka and made the prince on 

horseback and Candaka cross over the city-gate. From there they advanced and arrived at the foot 
of the Jambu tree ([#]}%t) in the Royal Field... ... (The next day) King Suddhodana found the 
prince meditating under the Jambu tree... ... (The prince saw plowing and indulged in the First 

Meditation)... ... (On the same day) the prince stood up and rode Kanthaka, and accompanied by 

Candaka proceeded several ten Li and unexpectedly saw the God (General) of the Five Paths 

named Bénzhi/Bénshi (my translation, T3. 185. 475b, c). 


The Yichu pusa benqi jing says as follows: 

Tet atl tones: UAE. BRE, TORRE. ee HK, AP EAE, IEP. o.. 
EMA SUE. LARS BBP. wo. CPD BUF)... AVES TOA. Be, SL -B 
Ft. ZA Em, 

The prince Siddhartha advanced riding the horse Kanthaka... ... Four Lokapalas made yaksas 
hold the legs (hooves) of the horse Kanthaka and the prince flew over the city-gate and left 
Kapilavastu. Arriving in the Royal Field the prince stopped under the Jambu tre... ... (The next 
day) King Suddhodana arrived at a pavilion in the Royal field and found the prince sitting under 
the Jambu tree... ... (The prince was looking at plowing while sitting in the First Meditation)... 
...Then, (on the same day) the prince rode the horse Kanthaka and left the Royal Field. When 
they advanced several ten Li, the prince found a man named Bénzhi/Bénshi (my translation, T3. 
188. 619b). 


More than thirty of the Buddha’s Life Stories found in the Nidanakatha, Buddhacarita, 
Mahavastu, Lalitavistara, Sanghabhedavastu and Chinese translations do not mention the 
above-quoted split of the Great Departure nor the God (General) of the Five Paths.'’ As 
standard Life Story of the Buddha does not insert the First Meditation between the two 
episodes of departure, the Great Departure splitting into two independent events is quite 
irregular and unreasonable.'* Such an irregularity and exception lead us to regard that the 
aforesaid two sutras are of Chinese fabrication rather than translation from Indic original text. 
This assumption might be corroborated by a few Gandharan relief panels (Fig. 4) that depict 
continuously both the Great Departure and Farewell to Kanthaka and Candaka or the Ex- 
change of Clothes.'? No extant Gandharan relief panel depicts the First Meditation side by 
side with the Great Departure. 


Mori/Honzawa/Iwai 2000: 66-69; Gnoli 1977. 

Foucher 1905: 340-348, figs. 175, 176. 

Foucher 1905: 361-367, figs. 184, 187; Hargreaves 1939: 19-20, fig. XIX; Ingholt 1957: 61, fig. 48; 
Karetzky 1992: 242, fig. 39; Yasuda 2000: 17, fig. 20-9; Ueeda 2016: 158, no.10. Tanabe/Maeda 1999: fig. 8. 
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Especially, the passage pertaining to the episode of Bénzhi/Bénshi is quite odd and incon- 
gruous. The Five Paths are concerned only with five postmortem destinations of humans 
(naraka, tiryagyoni, preta, manusya and deva) and samsara (titi 14 Hix “E, endless transmigra- 
tion), but not with the Enlightenment and Nirvana for which Siddhartha renounced luxurious 
palace life and made the Great Departure. Therefore, there is no room for the God of the Five 
Paths to intervene in Siddhartha’s Renunciation. 

What is more, the Sanskrit or Indic word equivalent and corresponding to #34 (KA) ¢i 
(the God of the Five Paths) is not attested so far not only in Indic Buddhist scripture but also 
in Sanskrit-English, Sanskrit-German and Pali-English dictionaries as far as I know. For 
example, the Zeng yi a han jing }4—be) Ais (T2. 125. 700a, b) describes the name of Fi K 
fill, but in the Pali Anguttara-Nikaya corresponding to this Chinese sutra (tr. 384-85 AD) that 
name cannot be found at all as far as its extant parts are concerned.”’ Therefore, the existence 
of the God of the Five Paths in Indian Buddhism is highly doubtful as Arlt/Hiyama also 
admit.”! In other words, the God of the Five Paths is no more than a ‘mirage’ or ghost 
appearing only in Chinese sutras. Eventually, these two doubtful sutras, the Foshuo taizi 
ruiying benqi jing and the Yichu pusa bengi jing require validation of Indian authorship and 
assurance of their historicity when employed for academic research of Gandharan art.” 
However, until now this requirement has not been fulfilled by scholars with expertise in 
Buddhology. 

From all the above, it can be said that the passages quoted by Arlt/Hiyama must have 
been interpolated by the so-called translators or compilers in order to propagate teachings of 
the samsdra and the Five Paths (71. i) especially for the Chinese Buddhists and the lay 
public who did not know these Indian concepts. Arakawa and Bulcsu Siklos presumed in the 
same way as regards the similar interpolation in the Foshuo pu yao jing ((hmt TS ERS). 

In my opinion, the insertion of the relevant passages might have been inspired by one 
gatha ({é) appearing in the Xiuxing benqi jing (E41 ANKE, T3. 184. 468a) where the prince 
Siddhartha declares that life and death have lasted a very long time (samsara) and men’s 
spirits have repeated incarnation along the Five Paths (EAA AR fa tie ALA), just before 
he leaves the gate of palace. The expression of Five Paths (1.314) is found in several lines of 
the Great Departure chapter of the second volume of this sutra.” The Xiuxing benqi jing or 
its older and shorter version was regarded by Kawano as the original text of the first volume 
of the Foshuo taizi ruiying benqi jing (AF Sins Asie ).”° On the other hand, the Five Paths 
(7.38) were exactly translated from Pali or Sanskrit paficagati, paiica gatiyah, parca gatika 
etc. (FLIE).*’ The Pali Majjhima-Nikaya, Vol. 1, page 73 and the Anguttara-Nikdya, Vol. IV, 
page 459 mention that word (pafica gatiyah) and each of the Five Paths.** However, the God 
of the Five Paths is not mentioned. 


20. Hunt 1910. 


Arlt/Hiyama 2016: 195-196. 

Teiser 1994: 63. 

Arakawa 2006: 516, 519. Siklés 1996:180. 

T3. 184. 468a; Karetzky 1992: 71. 

T3. 184. 469b, c, 470a, b, 471a, c; Oda 1997: 16. 
Kawano 1991: 164-165. 

Hirakawa 1997: 89. 

Trencner 1888:73; Hardy 1899: 459; Lamotte 1958: 34. 
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Besides, it is almost certain that Bénzhi/Bénshi derived from the word parica (f.34).” At 
first glance, Izumoji seems to be right in proposing that Bénzhi/Bénshi is perceived as 
identical with Paficika.*’ It is true that the Sanskrit word pafica reminds us of Pajficika or 
Paficika, the husband of a Yaksni Hariti as Glen Dudbride and Izumoji supposed.*' In 2016 
Karashima proposed that Bénzhi/Bénshi is likely the Chinese phonetic translation of 
Paficika.” Therefore, it is now nearly certain that Bénzhi/Bénshi is Paficika (HFA HRS HH, °F 
$5 Hk HH, ALLIEN). However, even if Karashima’s identification is correct from the phonetic 
point of view, contrary to the assertion of Dudbride and Izumoji, the Chinese Bénzhi/Bénshi 
(£4 ik, FF ik) is not the same Paficika who is a Yaksa in Gandharan depictions and the 
husband of Hariti. The Indian and Gandharan Paficika is not associated with the Guardian of 
the Five Paths nor with the Guide for the postmortem destinations of the deceased Buddhists, 
but is confined to dispenser of riches.** This is best demonstrated by the fact that the literary 
image of Paficika as Bénzhi/Bénshi is apparently different from that of Gandharan Paficika/ 
Pharro/Kuvera who is not depicted holding a bow, an arrow and a sword but a lance, spear or 
staff (and a purse). He is often accompanied by Hariti/Ardoxsho and an infant or boys 
(Figs. 5, 6).** The lance or spear held by Paficika probably symbolizes his role as General 
(senapati) of Yaksas who in Buddhist scriptures are said to be heavily armed, and probably 
does not derive from the lance or staff held by Pharro depicted in Kushan coins and seals.** In 
any case, the iconography of Gandharan Paficika/Pharro/Kuvera (Figs. 5, 6) was so well 
established in Gandhara that the Gandharan Buddhists could easily distinguish Paficika/ 
Pharro/Kuvera from the male figure armed with a bow and an arrow (Fig. 1). That means the 
relevant armed figure is not Bénzhi/Bénshi/Pancika at all. 

The reason why Chinese compilers of the Foshuo taizi ruiying benqi jing (AFB A 
i£) and the Yichu pusa benqi jing (38th # We AS kU) inserted the First Meditation between 
the first Great Departure and the Encounters with Bénzhi/Bénshi might be found in their 
strong intention to introduce and include the General of the Five Paths (73H X ##!) in the 
sutras that they compiled. Probably they took up the relevant passage of the First Meditation 
and fabricated its shorter version to be inserted or ‘transplanted’ after the Great Departure. 
This is quite evident just if we compare the First Meditation in the Xiuxing benqi jing (WE 4T 
ASj€2#) translated in 197 AD with those in the above two Chinese sutras.*° It is clear that the 
content of the First Meditation of the Xiuxing bengi jing corresponds to those narrated in 
other sutras.*” 

From the above considerations one can understand that the identification of Bénzhi/ 
Bénshi as Gandharan Pajficika is beside the mark and that it is wrong to make use of the 


2 Dudbridge 1996/97: 87, 2005: 242; Arakawa 2006: 516; Zheng 2009: 4, 2013: 188. 

3° Tzumoji 2007: 77. 

31. Dudbride 1996/97: 87; Izumoji 2007: 76-78. 

°°. Karashima 2016: 114-115. 

Foucher 1918: 103, 106, 111-120. 

Foucher 1918: 102-162, figs. 364, 367, 369, 370, 371, 382, 383, 385, 386, 387; Bachhofer 1937: Taf.3- 
figs. 1-3; Johne 2003: 427, figs.2-5; Quagliotti 2003: figs.1-2, 5, 9, 24,33, 37, 43, 2005: figs.1-8. 

3°. Rosenfield 1967: 96-98, fig. 13, pl. [X-nos.169-181; Gébl 1984: pl. 171-Pharro 1~12; Callieri 1997: pl.19- 
Cat.7.1, 59-Cat. U 7. 11; Tanabe 1999/2000: 120, figs. 1, 6-9; Rahman/Falk 2011: 103, figs. 07. 05. 01, 104, 07. 
05. 06~09, 105, figs. 07. 05. 10~13, 107, fig. 07. 06.14; Cribb 2015: 281-282. 


°° 13. 184. 467b, 185. 475b, c, 188. 619b. 
*7- 13. 186. 499a, 187. 560b, 189. 629a, 190. 705c, T24. 1450. 117a, and the Lalitavistara ch. 11. 
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aforesaid two Chinese passages without textual criticism in order to identify the armed figure 
holding a bow (and arrow) depicted in the Great Departure of Gandhara. 


2 Misconceptions of Chinese Textual Description 


Arlt/Hiyama made an unfortunate error in the English translation of the Chinese character fit 
(arrows). They translated fii into ‘an arrow’ in both sutras (refer to the above underlined two 
Chinese texts and English translations and the Foshuo puyao jing (th ii 14 We ®£, T3. 186. 
507c). However, this word should be translated into plural ‘arrows’ or ‘a bundle of arrows’. 
Although it is true that the Chinese character fj means both singularly ‘an arrow’ and 
plurally ‘arrows’, but as far as the relevant passage is concerned, it must be translated into 
‘arrows’ or ‘a bundle of arrows’. Karetzky, Dudbridge and Karashima correctly translated fii 
into ‘arrows’.** In antiquity the archer, whether hunter or soldier, who is armed with a bow 
carries a quiver in which are usually inserted a bundle of arrows, never only one arrow. It 
seems that Arlt/Huiyama translated, carelessly or intentionally, if into an arrow in order to 
adjust it to the Gandharan male figure holding an arrow (Figs. 1, 7). Probably, Arlt/Hiyama 
did not pay any attention to shooting male figures or princes depicted in Achaemenian, 
Scythian, Parthian, Kushan and Sasanian arts.” If they knew the archer or cavalier equipped 
with a quiver, they would not have made such a crucial error. Even if the cavalier or archer is 
depicted without quiver (Fig. 8), he can still hold a few arrows in the left hand and attempt to 
shoot an arrow. 

In the light of the above revised translation of if, Arlt/Hiyama’s assertion to the effect 
that “at least from the description of his behavior and appearance, holding a bow and arrow 
(in the exact same hands as in text and art) and wearing a sword, the correspondence between 
the representation and the literary sources seems evident in this case’ is hardly tenable. 

To the contrary, it can be definitively concluded that the male figure (Figs. 1, 7) holding 
an arrow in addition to a bow depicted in Great Departure relief panels of Gandhara cannot 
be identified at all as Bénzhi/Bénshi who is described to hold a bundle of arrows or a quiver 
containing many arrows. 

In passing, I must confess that it is very difficult to determine the reason why Vaisravana 
carries a bow and an arrow.’ One solution might be that Vaisravana was assumed by 
Gandharan Buddhists to carry these arms as is suggested in the Conception/Dream of Queen 
Maya episode in the Chinese translation of the Sanghabhedavastu (H&A iW) A Hab BE AS HB 
44 =). The chapter two of this sutra runs as follows: 

When the Siddhartha descended into the womb of his mother Maya, Indra ordered the Four 

Lokapalas (V4 X +.) to guard the mother. Each of them is armed with one weapon: first one 

(Dhrtarastra) with a sword, the second (Viridhaka) with a kind of rope, the third (Viriipaksa) 

with a javelin and the fourth (Vaisravana) with a bow and arrows (PUK EM age, mith 


38 Karetzky 1992: 72; Dudbridge 1996/97: 88, 2005: 241; Karashima 2016: 114-115. 

3° Wilcox/McBride 1986: 7, 8, 18, 22, 23, 40, 41, 46, pls. B, D-H; Rickenbach 1989: 50, fig. 22; Nicolle/ 
McBride 1996: 7, 8, 11, 12,16, 18, 22, 60, 65, pls. A, C, E-G. 

“0 Arlt/Hiyama 2016: 197. 

“! Tanabe 2006: 113-122. Cf. The most resembling image to Vaisravana of this type is the Greek god Apollon 
holding a bow and an arrow depicted on bronze coin issued by Apollodotos I Soter (180-160 BC) of Indo-Greek 
Kingdom. Bopearachchi 1991: pls.12-14. Apollon is the god of archery and light (Sun god). Bow and arrow 
may symbolize light flashing over the pitch-dark road at midnight. 
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ASL), LASS UK, «PS BT, -T24. 1450. 107b, c) (my translation). 


In the Sanghabhedavastu the corresponding passage of the above is described slightly 
differently and does not mention clearly a bow and arrows. It runs as follows: 

Sakro devendras caturo devaputran matur aGraksakan sthapayaty asihastan, prasahastams, chakti- 

hastan tomarahastan. 

(Indra told the Four Lokapalas to stay there guarding the Mother of Siddhartha, one Lokapala 

holding in the hand a sword, the other Lokapala a javelin (arrow?), another Lokapala a spear 

(bow ?) and the fourth Lokapala (Vaisravana) a lance (my translation).** 


The Lalitavistara says that each of the Four Lokap§alas hold a sword or an arrow or a javelins/ 
bow (?) or a dagger (asidhanusarasaktikhadgahastah) (my translation; Hokazono 1994: 372), 
but the Foshuo pu yao jing (hai lf2ké T3. 186. 490b) does not mention any weapon. 

Another solution might be found in the description of the Lalistavistara chapter fifteen 
(Abhiniskramana-parivartah) to the effect that Vaisravana’s army (yaksas) is equipped with 
all kinds of weapon such as bow, sword, arrow, spear, disk, a kind of rope and so forth.” 
Following this description, bow and arrow can be seen to symbolize that Vaisravana is the 
lord of yaksas. This symbolism is able to explain a bow and an arrow held by Gandharan 
Vaisravana image. 

In any case, it is almost impossible to clarify the definitive and particular reason why 
Vaisravana has weapons solely relying on the extant Buddhist sutras. Probably, it might be 
rather attributed to the original idea and creation of Gandharan sculptors to add weapons to 
Vaisravana image regardless of Buddhist scripture. 

Next, Arlt/Hiyama do not seem to understand the significance of disarmament of Bénzhi/ 
Bénshi when he encountered the prince Siddhartha. The Foshuo taizi ruiving benqi jing (thitt 
A F- Sia its AS ike KE) describes that when Siddhartha asked him the way to take he was 
extremely frightened and threw away the bow and arrows and ‘removed the sword and 
sword-belt from the waist’ (Hawi MS. BAT. fA, T3. 185. 475c). The Foshuo pu 
yao jing AN@its Wi) also narrates that when Bénzhi/Béenshi recognized Siddhartha coming 
towards him he threw away the bow and arrows and ‘took away the sword and sword-belt 
from the waist’, and retreated to the side of the road (5h = BEK. ANS FX Hitt A IIE E, T3. 
186. 507c). Arlt/Hiyama translated the Chinese expression f# ll into ‘untied his sword’ and 
‘loosened his sword’, but it actually means that a belt suspending a sword by scabbard slide 


(Fig. 9) was untied and removed from the waist of Bénzhi/Bénshi.* 

On the other hand, as regards the sword held by Bénzhi/Bénshi, the Yichu pusa benqi jing 
(258 HH Be AS idl #E) says that Benzhi/Bénshi was immediately terrified and shivered: he 
removed his sword and sword-belt from the waist (f# ill) but still held a bow and arrows (EX 
WED AEE, fA RIEFS Bi, T3. 188. 619b). The Chinese word ## (held) turns out to be a 
scribe’s or copyist’s error compared with the aforesaid passages of the Foshuo taizi ruiving 


“As for the directional order from the East to North of the Four Lokapalas, especially the fourth Lokapala 


Vaisravana, Tanabe 1993/94: 163, 2006: 51-54; Sadakata 2002: 119-118. 

8 Gnoli 1977: 42. 

Foucaux 1884: 192; Hokazono 1997: 76; cf. Tanabe 1993/94: 175. 

In antiquity of China and Central Asia, scabbard-slide was generally used. Trousdale 1975: 11-108, 
figs. 20-31 (China), 46-64 (Pakistan and Afghanistan); Gébl 1984: diagram VII. 
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benqi jing and the Foshuo pu yao jing. It is meaningless and senseless that Bénzhi/Bénshi 
throws away only the sword but still keeps carrying his bow and arrows when he surrenders 
and shows allegiance to the visitor Siddhartha. According to the above-quoted relevant 
Chinese descriptions, Bénzhi/Bénshi laid down all his arms (bow, arrows and sword) as if he 
surrendered unconditionally as soon as he confronted the prince Siddhartha on horseback. 

These descriptions of disarmament of Bénzhi/Bénshi are not in harmony with the armed 
figure (Figs. 1, 7, 10) depicted in the Great Departure scene of Gandhara. To the best of my 
knowledge, there are at least four relief panels known that depicts a unarmed male figure in 
the Great Departure: one panel from Kunduz or northern Afghanistan represents lamellar- 
armoured Vaisravana wearing a pair of wings on the head and standing in front of Siddhartha 
and showing him the way without bow, arrow and sword. Other panels from Loriyan Tangai 
and Swat depict wearing an Indian princely dress.”° 

However, these are exceptional and their disarmament can be explained from the 
description of the Great Departure in the sutras where Vaisravana is not described carrying 
weapon at all.*’ 

What is more, there are at least three Gandharan relief panels that depict a male figure 
without bow and arrow but holding only a sword (Fig. 11) showing the way by the right hand 
(Indian Museum, Kolkata, Si. no. 283, Acc. No. 5045/A23428 and Swat Museum, Inv. 
no. 2892).* Therefore, the Gandharan male figure was sometimes depicted without bow and 
arrow. 

Anyhow, the above-quoted three passages should not be used as textual source for 
identifying Gandharan imagery. Furthermore, the relevant Gandharan male figure armed with 
a bow and an arrow should not be identified as Bénzhi/Bénshi. 


3 Contradictions between the Gandharan Iconography and Chinese Literary 
Description 


First, I mention that the male figure armed with a bow (and an arrow) depicted in the Great 
Departure relief panels of Gandhara often wears a cuirass or plate mail armour (Figs. 7, 10) 
while in the aforesaid three Chinese sutras Bénzhi/Bénshi is not described wearing a cuirass 
or armour. Therefore, this discrepancy favours and supports the view that the armoured figure 
(Figs. 7, 10) holding a bow and an arrow in the Gandharan Great Departure scene is not 
derived from what is written in the Chinese sources and eventually has nothing to do with 
Bénzhi/Bénshi. In my opinion, the armour of the male figure might have been influenced by 
that worn by Pharro depicted on Huviska’s gold coins in the collection of the American 
Numismatic Society” or, more probably by the armoured portrait of Kushan king Vasudeva 
(Fig. 12). 


Fischer 1958: 238-239, panel II-fig. 4; Foucher 1905: 184a: Kurita 2003: 29, fig. 27; Tanabe/Maeda 1999: 
12, fig. 8; Faccenna 1964: 129, pl. CDXI; Nara National Museum 1987: pl. 3; Yurinkan 1996: pl. 18; Tanabe 
2006: 100-101, figs. 44, 51, 55; cf. Dani 1968/89: pl. 35-b; Mizuno/Higuchi 1978: pl. 104-4; Jongeward 2003: 
85, pl. 18; Kurita 2003: 68, fig. 134. 
‘7 Tanabe 1993/94: 173-175. 
Foucher 1905: 359, fig. 183; Faccenna 1985: 330, pl. III; Tanabe/Maeda 1999: 146, fig. 109; Maeda 2014: 
14, fig. 1. 
Carter 1993: fig. 12; Tanabe 1999/2000: 120, fig. 8; Yongeward/Cribb 2015: pl. 23-nos. 773, 774. 
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Second, the male figure armed with a bow (and an arrow) in Gandharan Great Departure 
scene shows the way to Siddhartha by the right hand (Fig. 13) or by an arrow (Figs. 1, 7) 
grasped by the right hand. No concrete gesture of Bénzhi/Bénshi is mentioned in the three 
relevant Chinese sutras. Therefore, the gesture of the armed figure in the Gandharan Great 
Departure scene is not visualized from what is described in the relevant Chinese sources. 
Both hand and arrow gestures probably derived from the function of Vaisravana/Kuvera as 
Guide of Siddhartha as I already demonstrated in my dissertation.” 

Third, both the Foshuo taizi ruiving benqi jing (AN di KF Sita Ws AS ike HE) and the Yichu 
pusa bengi jing (88H = WE AS aL) do not mention that the yaksas supported the hooves or 
legs of the horse Kanthaka when Siddhartha left the Royal Field after the First Meditation 
under the Jambu tree.*' It means that Kanthaka was not supported by yaksas when Siddhartha 
on horseback met Bénzhi/Bénshi. On the contrary, in the Great Departure of Gandhara 
Kanthaka is, as a rule, represented supported by vaksas. This discrepancy tells us clearly that 
Kanthaka supported by yaksas is undoubtedly the representation of the first departure from 
Kapilavastu as is mentioned above (supra, p. 427). Needless to say, both Chinese sutras 
describe that the yaksas supported the hooves or legs of Kanthaka when Siddhartha departed 
from Kapilavastu for the first time, i.e., in the ‘first? Great Departure before the First 
Meditation (Fig. 4) under the Jambu tree (#1 ?# #8) (supra, p. 427). The reason why yaksas 
held the hooves or legs of Kanthaka is to ensure that no noise would be noticed by the guards 
of the gate of Kapilavastu. On the contrary, when Siddhartha left the Royal Field after the 
First Meditation under the Jambu tree, such a conduct of yaksas was not necessary. 

In any case, if the male figure were Bénzhi/Bénshi, we cannot explain the reason why 
yaksas are depicted in the Great Departure scene. The same holds true of the Nagaradevata 
and city-gate of Kapilavastu depicted in the Great Departure. Yaksas, Nagaradevata and city- 
gate are associated with the first departure but not with the second one after the First 
Meditation under the Jambu tree. 

Fourth, a pair of wings worn by Vaisravana in the Donation of Four Bowls (Fig. 14) and 
the Great Departure (Figs. 1, 2, 7, 10) must be investigated. As I already proved, this winged 
headdress derives from the pair of wings on the head of the Kushan god Pharro (Fig. 15) 
struck on the coins issued by Kaniska I and Huviska.”* This is a visual representation of 
Xvarnah (royal glory, fortune etc.) of Zoroastrianism. With regard to this unique motif, Arlt 
/Hiyama attempts to relate it to one of the attributes of Bénzhi/Bénshi on the basis of a 
10-11" centuries AD painting of the General of the Five Paths (7L3E°R$ 2) and a Dunhuang 
manuscript. They propose this in order to make Bénzhi/Bénshi derive from Mara, personified 
Death or tempter,’ in spite of the fact that Bénzhi/Bénshi is not described as wearing a 
winged headdress. In my opinion the attempt to relate the pair of wings to Mara™ is out of 
question because in all the images of Mara as far as Gandharan and Indian Buddhist relief 
panels are concerned,” Mara does not wear a pair of wings but rather a turban. 


°° Tanabe 2006: 184-86, 05-107, figs. 47, 51, 55, 68, 59. 

*! 73, 185. 475c, 188. 619b. 

°° Tanabe 1993/94: 164, fig. 6, 2006: 125-132, figs. 16, 67-68. 

°3- Arit/Hiyama 2016: 196-200, fig. 5. 

Arlt/Hiyama 2016: 198-200. 

°° Foucher 1918: 197-202, figs. 402-404; Coomaraswamy 1956: 43-44, pls. VIII-fig.23, IX-fig. 26 Ingholt 
1957: figs. 62, 63, 66 ; Kurita 2003: figs. 217-220, 227, 228, 230, 235. 
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In my view, the image of the General of the Five Paths illustrated by Art/Hiyama” does 
not appear to wear a pair of wings but an ear-guard attached to helmet. Even if he wears a 
pair of wings as Arlt/Hiyama propose, such a late painting of medieval China together with 
Dunhuang literary evidence of Tang period does not necessarily prove that Bénzhi/Bénshi 
wears a winged headdress. In my opinion there is no particular relationship between Bénzhi/ 
Bénshi appearing in the aforesaid three Chinese sutras and a pair of wings sometimes worm 
by Gandharan Vaisravana/Pharro/Pajicika images (Figs. 1, 2, 7, 10,).°’ The history of winged 
headdress or winged headgear in China might go back to the latter half of the 5" century AD 
of the Northern Wei Dynasty.** Since then it was diffused so widely that it was later 
unrestrictedly applied to Vajrapdni, Vaisravana (4X), deva, demigod, and guardian-deity 
etc. as Hiyama herself knows well.” Probably a pair of wings was used as a generic ornament 
of helmet without any particular symbolic meaning in medieval China. 

Fifth, another unfortunate error to the identifications by Izumoji and Arlt/Hiyama is found 
in the fact that they paid no attention to the description of the daytime encounter of 
Siddhartha with Bénzhi/Bénshi. If we read the passage of the First Meditation in both the 
Foshuo taizi ruiying benqi jing (A@t KF Sins ANGLE) and the Yichu pusa benqi jing (28th 
7% We AS iE), it is clear that in the daytime Siddhartha is meditating after seeing plowed 
fields (Lea, SLA AALS). On realizing the misery and vanity of this world he again rode 
Kanthaka and advanced. These two sutras do not mention that he departed from the Royal 
Field at night. 

Contrary to such a daytime event, all the sutras say that the Great Departure took place at 
midnight, and Gandharan Great Departure relief panels represents undoubtedly the midnight 
episode of Siddhartha. This is evident on several relief panels of the Great Departure scene in 
depictions of the Goddess of Night, Ratri (Figs. 1, 2, 10—13) holding scarf or veil (velificatio, 
symbol of night sky) above the head.°' Therefore, if the armed male figure represents Bénzhi/ 
Bénshi, it is absolutely impossible to explain the reason why the Goddess of Night is often 
depicted in the Great Departure. What is more, the Great Departure took place at midnight. 
That is the reason why a guide was needed for showing the proper way to Siddhartha in the 
pitch-dark darkness. 

Lastly, it is necessary to take into consideration the mode of visual narrative of the relief 
panels pertaining to the Great Departure. In ancient India the sculptors attempted to depict a 
few episodes in one scene. This method of visual narrative is called ‘continuous narrative (#8 
IRF [ri] [X])’.° This method was used for depicting Gandharan Mahdparinirvana, Visvantara- 
jdataka, Dipamkara-jataka and so on.® If Gandharan sculptors adopted continuous narrative, 
the Gandharan Great Departure may represent thrice continuously, Siddhartha on horseback 
leaving Kapilavastu (1), the First Meditation under the Jambu tree (II) and the Meeting with 


°° Art/Hiyama 2016: 195, fig. 5. 


Dagens/ Le Berre/Schlumberger 1964: pl. V-fig. 9; Giés/Cohen 1995: 238, fig. 183. 

Cf. 22 hid ff Yiin-kan Caves, Nagahiro 1976: Text, plan 14, Plates, pl. 182, color pls. 24, 30; Ikawa 1986: 
76-78, figs. 88, 91. 

oy Hiyama 2013: 130, figs. 912; Kageyama 2007: 1-14, Tables 2, 3; Dainobu 1992: pls. 36, 107, 114-124. 

°° 73. 185. 475c, 188. 619b. 

$!. Tanabe 1997/98: 213-219, figs. 1-3, 10-13, 2006: 234-257, figs. 33-1, 34-1~2, 47, 120, 129-131, 133, 134. 
Dehejia 1997: 3-27, figs. 17a—21. 

Tanabe 2016: 76-81, figs. 1, 17, 20-22. Ingholt 1957: figs.7, 138, 139, 141. Dehejia 1997: 25, fig.19. 
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Bénzhi/Bénshi who shows him the way (III). That is to say, Siddhartha involved in three 
episodes (I, I, HI) must be continuously depicted three times in a relief panel. However, he is 
always represented only once (I). In case his horse Kanthaka is not supported by a yaksa or 
yaksas, Siddhartha can be understood to be represented twice on horseback representing both 
the Great Departure (II) and the Meeting with Bénzhi/Bénshi (II). However, this is not the 
case because the depiction of yaksa(s) is often missing in Gandharan sculpture. Even without 
yaksa(s) the horse Kanthaka is intimately related to the gate of Kapilavastu, not with the Five 
Paths. In any case, following the principle of ‘continuous narrative’, the First Meditation 
(Fig. 3) always depicted by the image of the Buddha sitting must be inserted in the scene of 
the Great Departure, but actually is not represented nor suggested in Gandharan Great 
Departure relief panels known to us. Eventually, we can assume that ‘continuous narrative’™ 
was not applied to the Great Departure of Gandhara. In other words, Siddhartha’s Meeting 
Bénzhi/Beénshi (Il) is not represented at all in the Gandharan Great Departure. 


Concluding remarks 


Taking all the above refutations into consideration, it can be best concluded that there is no 
room for identifying the armed male figure in the Great Departure of Gandhara (Figs. 1, 6, 8, 
10, 11) as Bénzhi/Bénshi. 

Arlt/Hiyama’s article does not present any useful new evidence for the identification and 
the two relevant Chinese sutras were already vainly introduced to us by Izumoji ten years 
ago. Arlt/Hiyama’s presents many interesting and useful preceding studies but their argument 
is evidently beside the mark and gives us nothing convincing. Our textual and iconographical 
investigation convinces us that the episode of Bénzhi/Bénshi described only in the three 
Chinese sutras has nothing to do with the Great Departure of Gandhara. I have shown that 
there is no Gandharan relief panel which depicts the General (God) of the Five Paths and 
Bénzhi/Bénshi. This is contrary to the Arlt/Hiyama’s conclusion that “the figure with a bow, 
which is standing in front of the prince on his horse, can be identified as the deity, called 
Bénzhi/Bénshi and is described as the god of the five paths.” What is more, another of their 
conclusions that “from an art-historical point of view, the figure with a bow in Gandharan art 
can be understood as Bénzhi/Bénshi ‘the God of the Five Paths’ mentioned in three early 


Chinese translations” 


cannot be acceptable either. Both their conclusions might be perceived 
as argumentum ex silentio. 

At the end of their conclusion, Arlt/Hiyama proudly declare that “the authors hope that 
this study brings a fresh perspective and will inspire future studies of Gandharan art,”®’ but 
their declaration sounds like a remarkable but vain joke. 

Lastly I close my review by an additional remark that as the episode of Bénzhi/Bénshi is 
decisively of Chinese fabrication and interpolation, the Foshuo taizi ruiying bengi jing ((hibt 
AF Fiat AS KE) and the Yichu pusa benqi jing (8th #4 WEA WUE) may be no more than 
apocryphal scriptures (HE, (4) compiled in China. 


®  Dehejia 1997: 21-27, figs. 16-21. Behrendt 2004: 383-391, figs. la—S. 


Arlt/Hiyama 2016: 193. 
Arlt/Hiyama 2016: 200. 
Arlt/Hiyama 2016: 200. 
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PLATE 11 


Fig. 1. Great Departure, detail of Fig. 2. 


Fig. 2. Great Departure, Nimogram, H: 11cm, Musée Guimet, Paris. 


PLATE 12 


Fig. 3. First Meditation, Nimogram, H:18cm, Swat Museum. 


Fig. 6. Paficika/Pharro and Haritt/Ardoxsho, H:18cm, 
Asiatische Museum, Berlin. 


PLATE 13 


Fig. 8. Galloping Parthian cavalier, H: 17cm, Staatliche Museen Fig. 9. Vajrapani, H: 33cm, Sen-oku-hakuko-kan 
zu Berlin. (atke FE rf), Kyoto. 


PLATE 14 


Fig. 10. Great aie sci H: ca.20cm, National Museum of Pakistan, Karachi. 
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PLATE 15 


Fig. 12. Vasudeva, gold dinar, D: 2cm, British Museum, London. 


PLATE 16 


Fig. 14. Donation of Four Bowls to the Buddha by the Four Lokapalas, H; 45cm, Hirayama Ikuo Silk Road Museum, Hokuto, Japan. 
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Fig. 15. Pharro, god dinar of Huvishka, D: 2cm, Hamana-konpo-yuso Silk Road Museum, Iwata, Japan. 
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